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RIVER NILE, AND PYRAMIDS OF GHIZEH. 
From a sketch taken on the spot by F. Catherwood, Esq. 


The Nile is the only river of Egypt, and is called by 
way of pre-eminence, the River, inGen. 12: 1; Ex. 1: 22. 

The whole physical and political existence of Egypt, 
may besaid to depend upon the Nile; for in this country, 
where rain is almost unknown, without the Nile, and also 
without its regular inundations, the whole land would be 
adesert. Its water, after being filtered, is acknowledged 
by all travellers to be peculiarly sweet and delicious; and 
hence we may form some idea of the nature of that af- 
fictive judgment by which the water was turned to blood. 
Ex. 7: 17—21. 

The inundations of the Nile are caused by regular pe- 
tiodical rains in the countries further South, around the 
sources of the river, in March and afterwards. The river 
begins to rise in Egypt, about the middle of June, and 
continues to increase till in August it overflows its banks, 
and reaches its highest point in September. The whole 
land is there generally covered with water, and for sev- 
etal weeks the whole land of Egypt resembles a large sea, 
in which the towns and cities appear as islands. ‘Towards 
theend of October, the waters retire, and the stream re- 
turns within its banks. The history of Egypt abounds 
with records of distress and famine caused by the failure 
of this inundation, and the prophets denounced this ca- 
lamity as a punishment upon the Egyptians. Is. 17: 5, 6. 

The Pyramids which are seen im the back ground of 
our engraving, are those of Ghizeh, a village about 10 
miles from Cairo. These extraordinary structures, which 
are little less than three thousand years old, and promise 
to last until the end of time, are supposed to have com- 
bined the two-fold objects of sepulchre and observatory. 

The largest of these pyramids, which on the authority 
of Herodotes is ascribed to Cheops, covered an area of 
570,000 feet: but having been stripped of its exterior tier 
of stones, the total length of each face is reduced to 732 
feet, and its actual height to474. The entrance is near- 
lyin the centre, and a passage, descending at an angle of 
27 degrees, terminates in an unfinished chamber below 
the level of the ground. About 100 feet from the en- 
(ance, this passaze is joined by an upper one which leads 
‘0 a large room called the Queen’s chamber; and still 
farther, to a large one known as the King’s Chamber, in 
Which is a sarcophagus of red granite. This pyramid is 
‘tid to have been opened by the Sultan Mamoun, about 
the year 820, 

The second bears the name of Cepheres, King of Egypt, 
ind is not equal in style or material to the first. It was 
*xplored by the enterprising traveller Belzoni, who gave 
‘very interesting account of his researches. 

The third is smaller than the others, and has not yet 
Nopened. It bears the name of Mycerimus. H. 
Oud Sayines.—To whom you betray your secret, you 
Ve your liberty. Wealth isnot his who gets, but his who 
‘joys it. When aman is not liked, whatever he does 
amiss. Who will not keep a penny, will never have 
Hany. We are bound to be honest, but not to be rich. 

tthe gate which suspicion enters, love goes not. 
‘He who runs after a shadow has a wearisome race.” 
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THE SCHOOL MASTER'S WIDOW. 

In every parish in Scotland, there is a school appoint- 
ed by law for the instruction of youth, the teacher of which 
is supported by a small salary from the proprietors: of 
theland, and a fee from the pupils; but the income aris- 
ing from both these sources does not amount in general to 
more than fifteen or twenty pounds a year. It is, howev- 
er, to these humble seminaries that the superiority of in- 
tellect and enlightened piety of the Scottish peasantry are 
to be ascribed. 

In the small school of , inaremote district of Perth- 
shire, officiated John Sinclair, a man who feared God, and 
fulfilled the duties of his station with an ardent desire of 
doing good, and many a fine boy remembered him with 
gratitude and affection. He had married young, and was 
for several years happy in the virtues of an excellent 
wife. They had two sons, and whilst the parents with 
humble thankfulness observed their good dispositions, 
which they endeavored to train in the school of Christ, 
they looked forward with pious hope to many days of 
of peace and comfort. ' 

But it pleased God to darken the prospects of this fami- 
ly by afflicting the father with a tedious and fatal disease, 
which he bore with patient resignation, putting his trust 
in the Most High, and in the prospect of death relying on 
the all-sufficient atonement of the blessed Redeemer. 
During his illness, the little store economy had saved was 
entirely expended, for Margaret’s care had provided every 
aid which she thought might alleviate his distress. 

At length the melancholy day arrived, when the tender 
husband and affectionate father, supported by that faith 
and hope which had been the guides of his life, breathed 
his last. 

It was a sad day in the parish, for scarcely was there an 
individual in it, but had reason to regret his loss of the 
faithful teacher. The poor widow’s attention was now 
called to preparations for the funeral, a duty held sacred 
by the humblest of the Scottish people, when the friends 
and the neighbors are invited to attend at the house of 
the deceased. It was a solemn assembly. They were in 
the very apartment where they had often enjoyed social 
intercourse—held sweet counsel with him that was no 
more, and where they had received the cheerful and 
kindly welcome of Margaret. Alas! how changed! 
Every object wore a different aspect, and every mind, 
even the most thoughtless, was impressed with the perish- 
able nature of human happiness, and the frailty of man, 
“* whose days are as the grass, even a vapor that appeareth 
for a little time and then vanisheth away.” 

After a fervent and pathetic prayer from the clergy- 
man, for consolation to the forlorn heart of the widow and 
protection to the helpless children, in which all present 
devoutly joined, the simple procession moved from the 
cottage door. The coffin, covered with a black pall, was 
borne upon long poles, and’ carried by the friends and 
relatives of the deceased. At the head of the melancholy 
train, clad in deep mourning, walked the eldest son, a boy 
only ten years old, and his younger brother. It was in- 








deed an affecting sight to see it winding down the valley, 
and a striking contrast with the bright sun above their 
heads, which was rejoicing to run its race. The attend- 
ants as they walked, recounted the good qualities of their 
departed friend. ‘They told in low and solemn whispers 
how some of them had been the companions of his youth, 
had advanced with him in the same path of mental pursuit, 
worshipped in the same temple, heard the word of God 
expounded by the same lips, and as they walked in the 
summer’s evening by the same stream, had communed 
together on subjects of eternal import. 

After the body was laid among a few humble graves in 
a retired church-yard, by the side of a still lake, marked 
to the eye of a traveller but by a few old pine trees, the 
friends returned to their own homes, and the two boys to 
the arms of their lonely mother. But who can describe 
the sad thoughts that arose in her afflicted mind, when 
she lookod on her helpless children. She would have 
sunk in despair, had she not trusted in God, and remem- 
bered that He, who ‘‘fed the young ravens,’ would be 
the widow’s shield and the orphan’s stay. There were 
kind-hearted neighbors, who were willing to give her such 
consolation as their limited ideas suggested, but she pre- 
ferred being alone and communing with her own heart. 
She thought of him that was no more; of his faith and 
his hope; of the peace in. which they had lived, and she 
blessed God that no disagreement had ever disturbed it. 
Her present desolate state arose in agonizing contrast 
with these reflections. She sought comfort in her chil- 
dren—she talked to them of their Father. They appear- 
ed like roses wet with dew while tears of sorrow bathed 
their blooming cheeks. She heard their evening prayer, 
and poured out her own supplication for resignation to 
whatever trials her heavenly Father had appointed her. 
She closed her little window and lay down on the bed by 
the side of her ehildren. In them exhausted nature soon 
sunk into a calm slumber, but in the solitude and silence 
of night her thoughts were only the more active. Inthe 


_magnitude of her grief pecuniary concerns had given her 


no anxiety, but now she recollected that her last farthing 
was expended, and that, as she afterwards expressed it to 
a friend, “‘she had that night neither bread, meat, or 
money, and knew not in the morning how to procure her 
children breakfast.” 

And Margaret Sinclair, though accustomed to scanty 
means, had never either begged or borrowed, but she re- 
membered the piety of her husband and His promise to 
the poor in their affliction, who has said, ‘ I- will never 
leave you nor forsake you.” ‘‘ My trust,” said she, ‘is in 
the Father of the fatherless, why should I be afraid.” The 
hour of midnight approached, and no sound was heard but 
the breathing of the children, when she was surprised by 
a sharp stroke with a whip on the window. What can 
this be, she thought to herself. ‘* Perhaps some benighted 
traveller who has lost his way, but the time of hospitality 
is past when this door would have opened to shelter the 
wanderer.” The stroke was renewed, and a voice she 
thought she knew, mildly asked, if she were asleep. She 
then answered, ‘‘ No,’’ and inquired ina fearful tone, who 
was there. ‘‘A friend,” was the reply; ‘I owed your 
husband a little debt, and hearing of his death as I passed 
this way, have called to pay it, although the hour be late, 
which I hope you will excuse, as I am very sorry for your 
loss.” It was only a few shillings, but it enabled her to 
purchase next morning provisions for the day. She lifted 
up her soul in thankfulness, and when she repeated the 
circumstance in after times, added that she never again 
had the fear of want. 

On the following Sabbath, she appeared at Church 
with her little boys attired in black, and no one who be- 
held them, with their blooming faces and glossy locks,. 
would have supposed them to be children of poverty. She 
herself was in widow’s mourning. A close quilted cap 
and a plain bonnet gave an air of sober gentility to her ap- 
pearance, that interested some of the people who knew her 
only, by these marks. Among the poorest persons in 
Scotland, there isan attention to decency of apparel, es- 
pecially in memory of the dead, so great that to obtain it 
they will make any sacrifices. , 

The next day Margaret received a visit from the wife 
of the minister, to whom she expressed a desire of pro- 
viding for her family, and by whose aid she procured em- 
ployment. A successor was soon appointed to the school, 
and she was obliged to leave the sweet little cottage which 


‘the hands that were now mouldering in the dust had 


adorned. The roses and honeysuckles which hung around 
the two little windows, and formed an arch above the door 
were now in full beauty, and it was'with pain she remov- 
ed into a dwelling which had no ornament to distinguish 
it from a group among which it stood. Even her children 
were sensible of the contrast, and as they entered their 
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new abode, one of them exclaimed, looking up into her 
face with a winning smile, ‘t Dinna greet, mother, there’s 
nae roses here, but Charlie and | will plant the Ayrshire 
rose, that grows sae fast, and covers all the white wails 
of the Manse, and it will be round our window before next 
summer.” 

The boys under the new master performed their tasks 
with diligence, and made great progress in learning. Their 
mother’s religious instruction was blessed in its effects 
upon their conduct and manners, she taught them to “ re- 
member their Creator in the days of their youth,” her 
prayers were daily offered in their behalf, at a throne Of 
grace, so that her children as they grew in stature, grew 
also in favor both with God and man. 

The minister of the parish in which Margaret lived, 
was a man of profound judgment, great piety and genuine 
benevolence. He had three sons younger than the Sin- 
clair’s, who had been their playmates, but the time ap- 
proached when they were to be more usefully employed, 
and Willie became the assistant in the studies, rather than 
the sportive companion of his patron’s sons. His retired 
home and the admonitions of his mother, gave a prema- 
ture solidity to his thoughts and habits, and fitted bim to 
be the teacher of his associates. He was beloved and es- 
teemed at the Manse, where he resided, for three years, 
but Providence had a more extensive field of action in 
view for him. He was not yet sixteen, when a neighbor- 
ing school wanted a teacher. He became a candidate, 
and through the interest of the minister of his parish, ad- 
ded to his own character and acquirements, he obtained 
the situation. The minister entered his little cheerful 
parlor thé night on which this was settled with even more 
than usual satisfaction on his countenance, and all his 
lovely group of boys and girls leaped about him, calling 
out, “‘ Oh, father! has Will Sinclair got the school?” He 
assumed a grave aspect, and bidding them be quiet, said 
in a serious tone, ‘‘ You must no more say Will Sinclair, 
but Mr. William, for he is now appointed a public teach- 
er, and you must treat him with the respect due to his 
station.” Upon this, one smiling girl inquired, ‘* Will he 
never tell me the names of the flowers any more,” and her 
little brother asked in a tone of disappointment, ‘‘ Must he 
go away and not repeat any more to me, the Bible stories ?” 
His departure in short was regretted by all, but the situa- 
tion was considered advantageous, though it only produc- 
ed twenty pounds a year, and yet out of this sum, he in a 
short time equipped his brother who went to sea, and took 
his mother home to share his rising fortunes. 

In the meantime, the clergyman’s family met with deep 
afflictions. He was taken from them in the midst of do- 
mestic peace and public usefulness. The whole parish 
lamented the loss of the good Pastor, for they felt that 
their eternal welfare was his care. He fulfilled every 
duty of his sacred calling; he preached the Gospel in pu- 
rity; he visited the sick, consoled the distressed, and was 
the wise counsellor in every case of trouble. 

His wife was in sorrow and desolation, but she bowed 
resignedly to the will of God, ‘‘ whose ways are not as our 
ways, and whose judgments are past finding out.’’ She 
was obliged, of course, to relinquish the Manse, which 
had been to her the scene of so much happiness. The 
morning of her departure was in the month of October, 
when the mist was rising from the valley, the dew spark- 
ling on the leaves, and gleams of sunshine illuminating 
the hill side. ‘ Alas!” thought she, ‘‘ Must I leave this 
lovely scene! How beautiful is nature even in decay. 
It will revive, but my earthly happiness is withered forev- 
er. Allthings in this world pass away, but God is unchang- 
able, blessed be his name, who has taught me to look 
for an eternal re-union with him I love, in a habitation 
not made with hands, a heavenly house that can never be 
moved,” 

The parishioners flocked around her to offer their ser- 
vices, and bid her and her children with tears and bles- 
sings, adieu. She repaired to Edinburg for the education 
of her family. Her husband's property, added to an an- 
nuity which the widows of clergymen obtained from a fund, 
supported by the annual subscriptién of every minister 
belonging to the Church of Scotland, enabled her to live 
in respectable retirement, and she fixed her abode in the 
neighborhood of the University. William Sinclair had 
conducted his school with great success, but the treas- 
ures of the Gospel filled his soul, and he panted with a 
desire tomake them known. A clergyman in Scotland 

must attend College eight years, and if the student be 
poor, he often supports himself during this period By giv- 





ing tuition to the sons of the rich; but parish school-mas- 
ters attending the University, are permitted to employ a 
substitute in their schools during term time, because 
their attendance is indispensable at the Divinity Hall, if 
they aspire to the Church. 

William Sinclair availed himself of this privilege, and 
took an humble lodging in the vicinity of the widow of his 
former minister. It was now his pleasure to return the 
favors she had conferred upon him. He took a paternal 
care of her boys, instructed them in their studies while he 
pursued his own, and after a few years had passed away 
in the alternate duties of student and teacher, he was al- 
lowed to preach. Asa minister of the Gospel, he was 
greatly blessed. Whereever he appeared, his prayers ex- 
alted the hearts of his people. In the pulpit there was a 
mild, yet impressive eloquence, and his whole aim was to 
exalt to his people the name of Jesus. He soon obtained a 
Church, and as his talents became more known, he was 
called toa Church in the Capitol itself, where he became 
the means of bringing thousands to repentance, and was 
listened to by multitudes. 


Thus was the orphan boy become one of the most dis- 
tinguished characters in his profession. He was not, how- 
ever, intoxicated with the homage rendered to his abilities, 
and always preferred retirement to publicity, except when 
it was incompatible with the discharge of duty. He mar- 
ried the little girl to whom he once told the names of the 
flowers, and in her society, and in that of his dear mother, 
who obtained an arm chair by his fireside, he was com- 
pletely happy. 

But we must not forget the little Sailor. In the element 
he was destined to ytraverse, he encountered many hard- 
ships, ‘and was exposed to the whirlwind and storm; bit 
in the raving of the tempest and in every other peril of 
sailor’s life, he was sustained by a sense of the Divine pro- 
tection, and saved from the snares of youth by a salutary 
fear of offending God. He was also useful to others. 
He induced his useful shipmates to join him in reading 
the Bible, his mother’s parting gift; and after several years 
had elapsed, he returned home with a moderate competen- 
cy, enjoyed his brother’s fame, and contributed to the 
comfort of his aged mother, who, though truly grateful for 
these blessings, still felt that in the weakness of declining 
age, trust in God was her best support. [ Epis. Rec. 
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LIFE OF WASHINGTON, 
anp History oF THE AMERICAN Revotution.—No. 22. 
1792—95. Washington’s Presidency. 


For some time it had been the President’s intention in 
the recess of Congress, to make a tour through the Eastern 
States, for the establishment of his health. He antici- 
pated pleasure also in reviewing the scenes of his first 
military campaign as Commander-in-Chief. About the 
middle of October, he left New York, and was absent one 
month. He travelled in his own carriage, and proceeded 
through Connecticut and Massachusetts, as far as Ports- 
mouth, N. H. In his journey, he was always followed by 
thousands of persons old and young, who strewed wreaths 
of flowers in his path. Addresses were presented to him 
from religious and literary societies, to which he returned 
appropriate answers. Congress re-assembled the first 
week of January. The President met them in the Senate 
Chamber, and delivered a speech, as the custom then was, 
The principal burden of the times was the national debt, 
which amounted to nearly fifty million dollars, part of 
which was owing to France, Spain and Holland, and the 
balance to the contractors for the army in the United 
States. 

In September, Rhode Island haying adopted the Con- 
stitution, Washington made a visit to that state, which 
he had before avoided, because it had not then acquiesced 
in the new government. Another severe disease had much 
impaired his health; he therefore determined to throw off 
care for a season, and seek repose in his quiet home at 
Mt. Vernon. 

The Indians at this time became hostile, and roused 
by the English traders on the one hand, and by the Span- 
iards on the other, committed great excessess on the bor- 
ders. Out of this arose a long and expensive war, which 
continued four or five years, with many vicissitudes, till 
Gen. Wayne put an end to it, first by a battle, and then 
by a treaty of peace. 

In December, Congress commenced their third session 
at Philadelphia, and the President returned from Mt. 
Vernon to that city, where he afterwards resided till his 
term of: office expired. 

‘The President had fixed on the next recess of Congress 
for a tour through the Southern States. He set off in the 
middle of March, and was gone three months, perform- 
ing a journey of eighteen hundred and eighty-seven miles, 
with the same horses. Before leaving home, he had as- 
certained the distances between the places with great ac- 
curacy, and settled the precise day upon which he should 
arrive at each, and the length of time he was to stop. 
Not a single accid@nt occurred, and so accurately had he 
calculated, that his original plan was executed in every 
particular, except that he stayed one day longer in one 
place than he had intended, and stopped one day less in 
another. He everywhere received the same proofs of re- 
spect and attachment which had been manifested in the 
Eastern States. 

The principal laws which were passed at the next ses- 
sion of Congress, were, the distributing of the repre- 
sentatives among the people, establishing a uniform mili- 
tary system, and increasing the army. 

Washington’s term of office as President, was now draw- 
ing to aclose. His friends felt no little anxiety as to his 
willingness to receive again the suffrages of the people. 








Three membes of the Cabinet, Jefferson, Hamilton and 
Randolph, each wrote him a long letter, containing rea- 
sons why it was of the utmost importance to the public 
interests, that he should not retire for the present at least. 

On the 4th of March, 1793, he again took his oath of 
office in the Senate Chamber, having been unanimously 
elected for a second period. In addition to the Indian 
war, the French Revolution had placed the United States 
in a delicate position. France had now declared war 
against England and Holland, and the French republicans 
were crying to America: ‘‘ We assisted you in gaining 
your liberty—dothe same to us.” But Washington was 
not to be decoyed into another expensive war; and on 


The French minister, Genet, stormed and raved, and en. 
couraged the disaffected in all parts of the country, to form 
societies in opposition to the administration. On this ac. 
count, by desire of the President, he was removed, and M. 
Fauchet substituted for him. In September, of that year, 
bills of indictment having been found against some sedi. 
tious persons, the marshal attempted to arrestthem. He 
was met by a body of men and harshly treated. ‘The in. 
surgents then rose in armed masses, and bid defiance to the 
laws. On reception of this news, Gen. Washington in. 
stantly sent out a detachment of men to Pennsylvania, 
where the insurgents chiefly resided, and himself took the 
fiefd againstthem. The insurgents were awed by supe- 
rior force, and surrendered without bloodshed. The ses 
sian of Congress was then closed for three months. ny, 


Morality. 
FORGIVENESS. 


**T will never forgive her, if I live to be a hundred years 
old.” 

‘Do not say so, Jane; you do not mean what you say,” 

Yes, 1 do mean what I say; I will not forgive her 
should I live a hundred years!” 

Next door to Jane’s house, lived Mary Jones. These 
little girls were about the same age, and went to the same 














school. They soon became great friends, and were sel. 
dom seen apart. Mary had a very sad fault—she was not 
sincere. She would profess great love for persons whom 


she cared little about; and often she would praise them 
to their faces, and then speak against them in their ab- 
sence. Jane oftenthought Mary spoke too freely of oth 
ers; but then she never supposed that she could dos 
with respect to herself. 

One morning Jane’s brother overheard Mary speaking 
against his sister. It is true, Jane was not so tidy in her 
dress as a careful little girl ought to be; but then, a 
Mary washer friend, she might have spoken to her kind. 
ly and in private, and ought not to have slandered her 
behind her back. Nosooner did Jane learn what had 
been said of her, than she hastened to the house of Mary, 
and began to reproach her for her unkindness. Mary 
felt at first ready todeny the charge; but seeing it would 
be of no use, she put on a bold look, and pertly said, ‘ My 
tongue is my own; can I not say what I please?” 

**Oh, Mary, how could you be socruel?” — 

‘What have I done that is so bad? If you were » 
foolish as to believe all I said, am I toblame? Youd 
not think I was in earnest?” 

Jane now saw that Mary was not a sincere friend, and 
became angry; and when she returned home, she wi 
heard to say, ‘I will never forgive her, if I live a hundred 
years.” 

Jane’s aunt, who heard this hasty speech, spoke kind) 
to her. She told her how sinful it was to be angry, and 
showed her that it was a fearful thing to use such words 
as she had just spoken. J 

When Jane went to her room to retire-to rest at night, 
she first sat down, as she had been taught, to read a chap- 
ter in the Testament before she knelt down to prayer. 
But she did not feel happy. She began to repeat the 
Lord’s prayer; and when she came to the words, “For 
give us our tresspasses, as we forgive those who trespas 
against us,’ she paused. It now appeared plain to her, 
that we can only hope for God to forgive us, as we forgite 
those who offend and injure us. With her present angry 
feelings, she felt she was in effect asking God not to for 
give her sins—a dreadful prayer indeed! She then called 
to mind the Saviour’s words, “‘ For if ye forgive not met 
their trespasses, neither will your Father which is in hear 
en forgive your tresspasses.” 

She arose from her knees and sat down, and tried if sh 
could find some excuse for Mary’s conduct, that she might 
forgive her; but she could find none. What should st 
do? She ought to forgive her, but how could she? She 
then thought of the words, “ Even as God for Christ’s stke 
hath forgiven you.” As she considered the love of Gol 
in pardoning all our great and numerous sins, and of the 
love of Jesus in dying on the cross for his enemies, 
began to understand her duty. She thought of th 
treatment which Jesus received, and how he forgave it ill 
And she felt how much she needed to have her sins forg' 
en. At length, overcome by her feelings, she was able! 
kneel down again, and from her heart forgive Mary the 
wrong she had done her, and to pray for her. 

The next day she arose in a calm state of mind. Whe! 
she thought of Mary’s unkindness, she felt sad, but 0% 
angry, as she had the day before. [Evenings Improv 


FATAL ISSUE OF A PRACTICAL JOKE. 

The annexed article, from a London Magazine, ougit 
to operate as a caution to practical jokers: 

“The sister of a medical man in London, had, in the 
presence of two young gentlemen, who were study ing me 
icine with her brother, ridiculed the weakness and foll 
by which some people are governed. She said, for be! 
part she had no superstitious fears, and had courage 
any emergency that might happen. The young men doubt 
ed the truth of her boastings, and one of them proposed 
the other that, merely by way of a joke, they would pe 
her courage tothe test. In a glass case, in the Doctor! 
study, was a human skeleton. This they removed @ 
placed in the young lady’s bed. She retired at the ust 
hour, and they stealthily followed her tolisten. .Some tit 











the 22d of March, he issued a proclamation of neutrality. 


elapsed, and no suund was heard. They were about 
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scending the stairs, thinking their jest had failed, and that 
in reality she was as courageous as she had boasted her- 
herself to be. Scarcely had they come to the conclusion, 
ere their ears were assailed by a most appalling shriek, 
after which all became silent. They retired, pleased with 
their success, and thinking of the laugh and joke they 
should have with her in the morning at break fast. 

Morning came; but she did not come down as usual. 
They suffered an hour or so to elapse, and her brother, 
thinking she might have overslept herself, knocked for ad- 
mittance, calling her by name at the same time. No an- 
swer being returned, he and the young men forced her 
door, and, sad to relate, there sat the poor girl, playing 
with the bony fingers of the grim and appalling skeleton, 
quite unconscious of the presence of the intruders—there 
the poor thing sat, a confirmed idiot for life! When she 
gave that one fearful shriek, her reason fled, never to re- 
turn. It is needless to remark on the remorse that at- 
tended the after lives of the two young men. 








Nursery. 








THE LAW OF LOVE. 


“Those who are intent upon doing good,” said Mrs. 
Stanley, ‘‘ are not easily turned aside from their purpose. 
Such instances as I have related to you showing the benefit 
of kindness, do not often occur; but the law of kindness 
js most important and salutary in the daily intercourse of 
life.” 

“O, mamma,” said Anna, ‘ how happy the Smiths are, 
for ali they are so poor; and it is because they are so 
kind to one another. 

“Yes, my dear, a family can never be entirely wretch- 
ed who dwell together in love. How beautiful is that text, 
‘God is love; and whoso dwelleth in love, dwelleth ‘in 
God, and God in him.’ ” 

“ Did you ever think much about that text, Anna?’ 

“No, mother.” 

“Tthink more and more about it, said Mrs. Stanley, 
the longer I live. What a beautiful idea does it give of 
God’s character! He is love, and whoso dwelleth in love 
is like Him; dwelleth in God and God dwelleth in him. 
What nearness, what close and delightful intimacy and 
relationship do these words express! Should we not 


all dwell in love, my children, not only with each other, - 


but with all mankind?” 

“But we cannot love every body as well as we love 
one another,” said Robert. 

“No, my son, not with the same sort of love; but we 
may feel that spirit of love towards them, which shall lead 
us to desire their best good, to do all we can to promote 
it, and to regard their feelings with indulgence.” 

“But if a boy gets angry with me, and abuses me, how 
can I help revenging myself@ He would think I was 
afool iff did not, and the boys would say I had not any 
spirit at all.” 

“What he would think, or what all the boys would say, 
my dear, is a matter of no consequence. Our anxiety and 
aim, in all circumstances, should be to do the thing that 
is right, not the thing that shall be most approved by our 
companions. If you revenge a wrong, you only make the 
offender ten fold more your enemy; butif you return good 
for evil, it is ten to one that you make him ashamed of 
his conduct, and win his lasting regard.” 

“Don’t you remember, Robert,” said Anna,” the story 
mamma used to tell us about brother Henry, when he was 
alittle boy?” 

“It seems to me I do remember something about it ; 
won’t you tell it again, mother ?” 

“Henry used to drive the cow to pasture, just, as you 
do now ; but the pasture was then much farther off—more 
than a mile. Other cows belonging to a Mf Dawson, 
then a neighbor of ours, were kept in the same pasture, 
and his son Richard, rather older than Henry, used to 
drive them. Henry and Richard were schoolmates, too, 
and Henry incurred Richard's ill-will by taking sides 
against him in some little quarrel that he had with anoth- 
erofthe boys. After that, Richard, so sure as he could 
get a chance, would revenge himself by leaving the bars 
down when he brought his cows away first, which gave 
Henry a great deal of trouble, as the cows would stray 
away, nobody knew where. This made him very angry, 
and he declared he would ‘‘ pay Richard,” but your fa- 
ther told him he had better wait, until some opportunity 
should present for the only kind of revenge sanctioned by 
the Bible. Such an opportunity at length occurred. The 
boys met at the pasture one night, and Richard’s cows 
Were gone, nobody knew how or where. He wasin great 
tronble, for his father was a very severe man, and Rich- 
ard knew the fault would be imputed to him and he should 
be punished. 

“Henry remembered the advice he had received, and 
determined to follow it. He hired a little boy, who lived 
hear, to drive his cows home, and joined Richard in his 
Pursuit of the others. They started about six o’clock, and 
did not get home until nine; but when they did come, 
they brought the lost cows with them. 

“From that time, Richard forgot his grudge, and was 
8eod natured and friendly as possible. The next sum- 
mer, when Henry come so near being drowned, Richard 

4wson was the only boy among a number older than him- 
self, that had courage to rescue him.” 

“Bat mother,” said Robert, “it is very hard when 
boys dislike you, and love to tease and torment you, to 
Set them a better example. It seems as if you could not 











have anything to do with them, except to quarrel.” 

“ But the diffisulty of doing right is no excuse for not 
doing right, is it 1” 

‘No, I suppose not, mother.” 

“The apostle says,‘ Be not overcome with evil, but 
overcome evil with good.’ It is a pity that we should not 
always obey this direction. I have given you now an in 
stance of the effect of kindness, in converting strong dis- 
like and hostility into friendship; has it any other use 
that you can think of, Anna!” 

‘*Is there not kindness ina soft answer, mother? You 
know how often you have told me that soft answers turn 
away wrath,” 

“Yes, my dear, that is or should be a common ever)- 
day kindness; and I have seen it convert an angry frown 
into a sweet smile; nothing is more sure to calm violencc 
of temper and murmurs.” 

‘“* Now, mother, tell us of some soft answer, won’t you !”’ 
said Robert. 

“IT don’t know that I can think of one just at this mo- 
ment. O yes, I do too; but perhaps you will not care tc 
have me remind you of it. You know when you came in 
last night, and found your sister in your place at table, 
you were very much disturbed, as we say, when we do 
not like to use a harsh word, and came to her as if you 
were ready to push her away. 

“Instead of resenting your behaviour, she said very 
pleasantly, ‘ I will move, if you wish it, Robert ; but the 
sun came directly in my eyes, and as they are weak, moth- 
er thought we had better change.” 

“Well, then, I let her stay, mother.” 

** Certainly you did—her soft answer dissipated all your 
bad humor. And now I think we will close our dis- 
cussion of kindness, though I shall have occasion to re- 
mind you of the subject almost every day, I dare say.” 








Religion. 








THE EASY TEXT. 


Are you willing to learn an easy text? One that is 
short, and that will not burden your memory? One that 
will do for the days of your youth, and when you are sick 
or old? Let me then direct youtoit; ‘‘ Tue Son or MAN 
IS COME TO SEEK AND TO SAVE THAT WHICH WAS LOST,” 
Luke xix, 10. . 

Look at it with care. It is the saying of our Lord Je- 
sus Christ. Each word is only of one syllable, and the 
longest has not more than five letters. But though it be 
short and plain, it contains the whole Gospel, and is one 
of the most precious texts in the Bible. Now, do you 
know what it means? 

A little boy and his sister ran away from home, though 
their father had told them to stay there. As they had al- 
ways lived in a town, they were glad when they found 
themselves in the country. The fields were full of red 
and white clover, the butterflies were flying about, and 
the birds were singing onthetrees. The children thought 
it was very pleasant to have their liberty, and they ran 
about till it began to grow dark; they then felt tired and 
hungry, and soon wished that they had not left their fa- 
ther’s house. They walked a long way but could not find 
the right road. Sitting down under a tree, they thought 
of the nice bed in which they slept in their happy home, 
and begantqweep. You see how sad it isto disobey an 

earthly father. ‘These children were Lost. 

There was a merchant, who put all his goods in a large 
ship, and went to trade with them in a distant part of the 
world, It wasa bright day when the ship left the shore, 
and many other calm and sunny days passed away; but 
one night the wind blew loud, and the waves rolled high. 
At last the ship struck against a rock in the midst of the 
sea, and sunk into the deep. The merchant, with all his 
goods was lost. 

We pity the little children and the merchant; but the 
loss referred to in the easy text is greater than the loss of 
health, or of money, or even of Jife. It is the loss of the 
sou! for to lose the soul is to lose the favor of God, 
and happiness, and heaven. 

We are like the little boy and his sister; we have gone 
astray from our heavenly Father. We think it is very 
pleasant to have our own way, and to go where we like, 
and to do as we please. But if.we goon in the ways of 
sin, after a while, death will come; then, like the chil- 
dren when it grew dark, we shall be full of fear, and lie 
down in sorrow, and that for ever. 

Now, look again at the easy text. It tells us of Jesus, 
who is the Son of man as well asthe Son of God. He 
came toseek and to save the lost; and he came to save us ; 
for we are all lost. If a shepherd were to loose one of 
hissheep, he might send some one to find it. Butif he lost a 
child that he loved, he would go himself and seek it. So 
Jesus did not send an angel; hecame himself to save us. 
He pitied usin our lost state, and in his love he came 
from heaven. He pointed out the way for us to return to 
God. 

He honored all his Father’s laws, 
Which we had disobeyed ; 

He bore our sins upon the cross, 
And our full ransom paid. 


Jesus is still seeking the lost ; he is still calling on poor 
sinners to be saved. Every time we read the easy text, it 
is as though he spoke to us. He speakstous now. When 
he calls, will you turn away your heart from him? or will 
you answer, ‘‘ Lord Jesus, save me, or I perish?” 


Natural fjistory. 











THE KING SNAKE. 

A late writer in gne of the public journals represents 
the king snake of the South as the natural enemy of the 
mockasin, a powerful and venomous reptile, though not 
aware that he is the enemy of any other of the serpent tribe. 
At the South, however, | believe it is generally understood 
that he makes war on every other speciés of serpent; he 
is most renowned however, for combats with the formida- 
ble mockasin, in which he is believed to be always the 
conqueror. He not only attacks the mockasin when he 
accidently crosses his path, but he hunts him with all the 
cunning and perseverance with which a dog hunts a rab- 
bit. When he approaches his prey, he does it in a quiet 
and stealthy manner, until near enough, with a quick and 
rapid movement, and with a single spring, to plant his 
fangs in the back of his enemy’s neck. In this he never 
fails. He then coils himself around the body of the 
mockasin and tightens his fold; and never relaxes the te- 
nacity of his deadly embrace until the life of his victim 
has become extinct. ‘This is generally in the course of 
an hour or two—perhaps less. But I have known one 
instance, in which the mockasin was found alive after an 
embrace of twelve hours, and the king snake holding him 
as lovingly as the first. 

The king snake is equally hostiletorats and mice. He 
is not of great length, but thick and muscular; and is 
perfectly harmless to man. He is regarded in a friendly 
light, and no one troubles him. He is a bold fellow too. 
In passing through an extensive wood, I met with one 
coiled up so near the carriage track that one of my wheels 
actually grazed his skin; and yet he disdained to move. 
Backing my sulkey, I touched him pretty smartly with 
the “‘ snapper ”’ of my whip, probably twenty times in the 
course of ten minutes. He would, each time, raise his 
head, look at me, and writhe his body; but absolutely re- 
fused to budge an inch. I left himthere. I should judge 
him to have been about five feet long, as he crossed the 
road just before I came up with him. 

The mockasin is an ugly looking customer. He is al- 
so short and thick, and somewhat resembles the rattle- 
snake in form and color ; though he has more of the dark 
coppery hue. He is amphibious, and is sometimes, though 
rarely, taken in the water, by means of hook and line. 
When attacked on the land, he attempts to seek refuge in 
the water. Great stories are told about his venom, and 
and the fatality of his bite; but I never heard of a well 
authenticated accounk, of any having died in consequence 
of it. : [Providence Journal. 








Editorial. 
PURE AND UNALLOYED PLEASURE. 


BY DR. MALAN. 
Translated from the French for the Youth’s Companon. 

“You appear to have been affected by something, my dear 
nephew,” said M. Lionel to William, who, returning from a 
walk, met his uncle at the garden gate. 

“T have indeed been much affected,” replied the young man, 
“and you would have been so as well as myself, my dear un- 
cle, if you could have been an eye-witness of what I have just 
seen and heard.” 

“Will you relate it tome >” asked the uncle, re-entering the 
garden with William. 

“With all my heart,” replied the latter respectfully, placing 
himself on the left of his uncle, and regulating his pace by that 
of M. Lionel. 

“ Well!” said the latter, “let us sit down under this beauti- 
ful catalpa; we shall then be in the shade, and entirely undis- 
turbed. But, dear nephew, you may pershaps have some occu- 
pation which I am preventing you from pursuing by detaining 
you here.” . 

William. No, my dear uncle; this is the hour I usually de- 
vote to drawing, but I can easily do that at some other time. I 
am therefore at your service: and will relate to you that which 
interested meso much. I was walking in the Gardin-des-Plantes, 
in the grand avenue of the mulberries, and having stopped near 
a fountain, was amusing myself with watching the gold fish and 
the carp in the basin. The hour for the laborers dinner had 
sounded, and very near me, behind some eglantines, which sur- 
round the fountain, an old workman and his wife had come to 
sit down on the turf, to take their dinner, which the woman had 
brought in a basket covered with linen. In the same place, 
upon one of the rustic benches, an old soldier was reading, and 
I believe, dear uncle, that it was the Gospel; and even one of 
those which you distribute, for I recognized it by the cover. 

The Uncle. Perhaps so, dear William. But continue your 
narrative. 

W. Well! the soldier, at the moment in which the old work- 
man and the wife commenced their repast, lifted his cap while 
his laborer asked the blessing of God. 

U. Indeed! Did the laborer pray before taking his meal ? 

W. Yes, uncle. You understand that I was very near him. 
We were separated only by a rosebush, and I heard every word. 
You see I was not afraid to listen thus, for all he did was done 
openly. 

U. Oh! I do not think, my child, that there was any indiscre- 
tion in your overhearing, any more than in the soldiers doing 
so. But continue, I beg. 
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W. “Your dinner will be good,” said the soldier, as he re- 
placed his cap, “ since it is Ged from whom you receive it, and 
who blesses it.” “Much obliged, comrade,” said the old man. 
“This blessing from our heavenly Father adds a sweetness to 
all his gifts.” “ You see, sir,” said the woman, “ that our bas- 
ket does not afford a feast; but I assure®you it is very excellent 
food; for it comes to us doubly from God.” “Come wife !” said 
her husband, “do not tell all that is in your heart.” “Let me do 
so,” she replied, “for I see plainly that he to whom I speak, 
will understand me.” “What is it, good woman?” asked the 
soldier with interest. “It is,” continued she with emotion, “that 
our son sends us our dinner every day; and has done so for more 
than three months.” “Your son,” said the soldier, “is then a 
kind-hearted rian, since he honors his father ‘and his mother.” 
“Yes, comrade,” replied the laborer, “ our brave Pierre isa 
Christian, and it is for that reason that he is‘ kind-hearted man, 
as you call him, and that he thus keeps the holy commandment 
of God towards his parents.” 

M. Lionel. Were you not rejoiced, my dear nephew, to hear 
such good things ? . 

W. Lassure yoo, uncle, that I was almost breathless with 
joy; and longed to embrace the old man, so happy was I to 
hear him.” 

M. L. Continue, my child, if you please. 

W. “ Your son Peter is greatly honored of God,” resumed the 
soldier, “ since he has the happiness to honor his father. I have 








no longer this happiness. —Two years ago, my old father went 
to dwell with God.” “ Well!” said the laborer, “ if he has had 
the same consolation in respect to you, that we receive from our 
son, he has known what joy is.” “ Think,” continued the wife, 
“that this good child deprives himself even of tobacco, that his 
father may have each day at least, a little piece of meat.” “He 
is then a grinder,” asked the soldier. “ Alas, sir!” replied the 
woman, “our Peter’s right arm is crippled. He therefore earns 
only what his left arm can procure for him, by turning the wheel 
for a mechaniciap. This istwenty sous a day; and we receive 
regularly six or seven; you see what remains to him.” 

M. L. Was not the soldier affected by this recital ? 

W. The soldier turned away his head, as if to conceal his 
emotion. He rose, went a few steps without saying anything ; 
and finally returned, and advancing toward the old woman, pre- 
sented her with a piece of money, I think of thirty sous, and 
said to her, hastily, “Good mother, take this; it is all I have; 
but — if Peter will employ it in buying some tobacco for him- 
self, it will give me pleasure; and may God bless your son and 
you both with him!” Thereupon he hastened away, without 
staying to hear the benedictions of the two old people. Was* 
not this soldier a kind man, uncle! . 

M._L. Your narrative has interested me much, dear William. 
This soldier you perceive is a Christian, and he practices what 
he believes. I do not doubt that this charity sprang from his 
love to the Lord Jesus. I think I know the old laborer, and I* 
will see him, as well as his pious and honorable son. 

W. 1 will, dear uncle, if you will permit, send by youa little 
present tothe old man. I did not dare to give it to him myself; 
and if you will have the goodness to do so, I will be obliged to 
you; but my name must not be mentioned. 

M. L. May God bless your deed, William! I will be your 
faithful messenger, and will tell you in what manner your of- 
fering is received. 

W. \e it nota very swect and pure pleasure to relieve a poor 
person ? ‘ 

M.L. Mercy, in our hearts, William, is imitation of our God 
and Saviour ; so his Spirit gives us a sense of His approbation, 
when we exercise this virtue. I remember an instance of the 
same kind, which will give you pleasure. This is it. I was 
about eighteen, and with a friend of the same age, was visiting 
the port of Marseilles. We hired a boat, rowed by an old sai- 
lor, to take an excursion in the harbor at sunset. My friend, 
who was sincerely pious, addressed, during the sail, some words 
on the subject of religion to our boatman, and the old sailor re- 
plied with a simplicity and seriousness which interested us 
much. We also learnt from him, in conversation, that he was 
poor, and that he earned but little, because he refused to row on 
the Sabbath, unless for a sick person, who needed the sea-air, 
toward evening, and then he would not take pay. 

W. Allow me to interrupt you, dear uncle, to tell you how 
much I am struck with what you relate to me of this sailor. 

M, L. My friend and myself were also agreeably surprised, 
and encouraged him to persevere in his faithfulness in keeping 
the commandments of God. 

W. You were then always pious, dear uncle, in your youth ? 

M. L., with a gesture of adoration. Ah! dear William, God 
had revealed to me his mercy in the very morning of life! The 
old sailor made the same remark which you lave now made; 
and when I told him, how even from childhood the Lord had 
shown his love for me through his holy Son, Jesus, he said to 
me with tears in his eyes; “ Dear young gentleman, how happy 
you are! You are not floating about at randum, without helm 
or compass, in the midst of night and breakers, as your poor ser- 
vant was for nearly sixty years! But,” added he, turning his 

eyes toward the sun which seemed'sinking into the sea, “a few 
days more, and I shall forget all that in repose. All my trials will 
be swallowed up in victory, as the sun now loses itself in the sea.” 
We returned to the port; my friend, on leaving the boat, put 
into the hands of the old man the price of his services; and we 
left him, invoking upan him the blessing of God. He thanked 
us humbly, and we departed. But this honest man, or rather 
this Christian, hastening after us, recalled my friend, and pre- 





sented to him the piece he had received, saying : “ You are mis- 
takem sir! you owed me only forty sous, and you have given me 
forty francs.” My friend, turning affectionately, replied ; “* And 
if the Lord Jesus sends you this little sum, will you not keep it 2” 
The o!d man looked at my friend a few. moments without speak- 
ing; then lifting his hand to heaven, said, with great emotion: 
“Lord Jesus, since it is in thy holy Name that thisis given me, 
O remember Thou it, when we appear before thee.” Upon 
which turning back, he went away in silence. 

W. Oh! my dear uncle! how valuable is money when we 
can do good with it. 

M. L. Very well! dear nephew! Retain these sentiments all 
your life-time; and through the goodness of God ye may often 
taste this pure and unalloyed pleasure. 





CuamBers’ Miscetiany. No. 28 is received.—Two num- 
bers more will complete this work. Hereafter they will be fur- 
nished only in sets of ten numbers, Those who wish to com- 
plete their sets, must make early application. We have pre- 
viously recommended this work. The succeeding numbers have 
confirmed our high opinion of it. A complete set will bea val- 
uable stock for winter evening reading. Gould, Kendall & Lin- 
coln, Boston, are the Publishers, 
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A GOOD BOOK IS RARELY LOST. 


In a small town of one of the provinces of France, dwelt an 
artist, who was very much esteemed as a painter, Lut was re- 
nowned among his friends for his open*profession of deistical 
opinions. One day his wife picked up several books in the 
street, that had been dropped by accident. One was a history 
of a Mission to the Heathen, with a portrait of one of the most 
zealous advocates for the evangelization of the world. The pic- 
ture drew the attention of the artist; then his eye ranover a few 
pages casually, just to see the nature of the subject. But that 
little excited his curiosity, and awakened his interest; and some- 
time afterward, when confined to the house by indisposition, he 
again had recourse to it for amusement. The Holy Spirit ap- 
plied the truths and facts recorded in that book with such power 
to the heart and conscience of the deist, that he began to seek 
the Lord in earnest, and, through*his infinite mercy, he became a 
new creature in Christ Jesus. [Early Days. 

—@——. 


BEWARE OF THE BEGINNINGS OF EVIL. 


Turney, who was executed in Toronto last month, for the 
murder of a young man called M’Philips, traced back his evil 
career to the time when a hoy, he stole a shilling from his moth- 
er. Little did he think, and little did his parents think, that the 
thoughtless boy who, without leave, took a few pence from his 
mother, was opening upon a course of villany that would have 
terminated on the gallows! The beginning of sin is truly like 
the letting out of water. Small may be the orifice in the bank 
through which the pent-up waters begin to escape; but hourly 
is it enlarging, until the break is too vast to be repaired—the 
dam is carried away by the irresistible flood. Let children be- 
ware of the beginnings of sin. [Canada S, S. Guardian. 

——~>——_ 


THE COST OF SIN. 


A young man went from Boston to New Orleans, and pursuing 
his business on strict Sabbath principles, prospered greatly and 
from time to time sent back his funds to be invested. He was 
rapidly advancing in wealth, when, yielding to temptation, he 
ventured to leave one of his window-shutters open to show cus- 
tomers that they could be admitted on the Sabbath. Soon both 
were open, and then ail regard for the Sabbath was lost. With 
this there came change in his affairs; business declined; soon 
he made no remittance to Boston, then he had to send there fur 
funds, and this course he had to pursue until all his eastern in- 
vestments had been taken up. He became bankrupt, and went 
back to Boston a vagabend, Several young men went into the 
same business at the same time. Six of them disregarded the 
Sabbath, and failed; the other observed it, and became wealthy. 

. [Doctor Edwards. 
—_ 
POLITENESS IN CHILDREN. 

We have in travelling, seen even children reflect in their 
countenance and conduct, the haughtiness of their parents, and 
have been thoroughly disgusted withit. We have also witnes- 
sed the reverse, and been equally delighted. A little boy sitting 
near us in the car, under a gentle prompting from a mother, 


the benignity of whose countenance indicated the disposition of 


her heart, hastened to give a little ice-water to a companionless 
old gentleman, a few seats from him, who anpeared to be suffer- 
ing with heat and thirst. The little act of kindness was done 
and forgotten by mother and child, when at the next stopping 
place where anything like a luxury could be bought, that grate- 
ful old gentleman surprised the little fellow by loading him with 
oranges, (Jour. of Com. 
ee 


AN INDIAN WOMAN’S LIFE. 


It is often remarked by the traveller among the Indian tribes, 
how degraded and sad is the lot of woman. It seems as if she 
had been crushed and bowed to the earth, in order that man 
ment be more savage and ferocious. A recent traveller re- 
marks: “ 

As to labor, the bowed down ané wrinkled squaw does the 
whole. She takes down the lodge when it is moved, rolls to- 
gether the mats, and puts them, the kettles and papoose on her 
back. The husband loiters along with his gun. When loaded, 
she looks like a beast of burden, covered with packages, under 
which she is just able to move. When game is killed, she 
goes to the hunting ground for it; when they are on a lake or 
river, she places the nets and takes away the fish. At twenty- 
five, she is old, and at forty decrepid—she is the most disgust- 
ing, the most pitiful object in human form that can be imagined. 

On the contrary, foreigners have often observed that in our 
country, where we have supplanted the Red Man, courtesy to 
woman is the distinguishing trait of our people, and we verily 
believe that this very manifestation of character is the best evi- 
dence that we are a superior nation. The elevation of woman 
is the distinctive mark of an advancing civilization, or rather 





Christianity. 





A CAT STORY. 


A good many dog stories have been going the rounds of late 
but we do not remember having met witha good cat story until 
the following, which appears in the Adams Transcript, and which 
in justice to a numerous and sometimes much neglected class 
merits a general circulation : . 

“Last Sabbath, a motherly old cat, belonging to one of ovr 
citizens, left her little family in quiet repose, while she went 
forth in pursvit of something to eat. On returning she found 
them querrelling. She then very deliberately took the one most 
eagerly engaged inthe combat by the nape of the neck, and not 
seeing any convenient place near by to administer what she con- 
sidered salutary reproof, wentto a neighbor's woad-house where 
she found a tub of water, upon the edge of which she raised her 
feet, and dropped the kitten into the water. She resisted all at- 
tempts at escape, and after repeatedly sousing her into the water 
till sufficiently punished, she took it again by the neck as before 
carried it back again, doubtless a thorough repentant for the 
wrong ithad done. ‘There has been no contention in the family 
since.” 

ee 


IMPORTANCE OF STUDY IN YOUTH. 


If itshould ever fall to the lot of youth to peruse these pages, 
let such a youth remember, that it is with the deepest regret that 
I recollect in my manhood, the opportunities of learning which 
I neglected in my youth; that through every part of my literary 
career, Ihave felt pinched and hampered by my own ignorance ; 
and that I would at this moment give half the reputation I have 
had the good fortune to acquire, if by so doing I could rest the 
remaining part upon a sound foundation of learning and science, 

[Str Walter Scott. 


——— 


HELP ONE ANOTHER. 


The race of mankind would perish did they cease to aid each 
other. From the time that the mother binds the child’s head, 
till the moment that some kind assistant wipes the death damp 
from the brow of the dying, we cannot exist without mutua! 
help. All, therefore, who need aid, have a right to ask it from 
their fellow mortals ; no one who holds the power of granting 
can refuse witnout guilt. I 

———_.—__—_ 
CONSCIENCE. 

Ifany little boy or girl is tempted to do wrong, let them stop 
and think before committing the act. God has given you a prin- 
ciple—a monitor—within, which, if you will follow its dictates, 
will tell you when you are about to do wickedly. But if you 
slight this monitor by neglecting it, it becomes. hardened, and 
fails to give you its faithful warning when danger threatens. 

—_—— 


THE MOST UNHAPPY. 


Cosroes, King of Persia, in conversation with two philoso. 
phers and his Vizir, asked— What situation of man is most to 
be deplored?” One of the ‘philosophers maintained, that it was 
old age accompanied by extreme poverty ; the other, that it was 
to have the body oppressed by infirmities, the mind worn out, 
and the heart broken by a heavy series of misfortunes. “I know 
a condition more to be pitied,” said the Vizir, “and it is that of 
him, who has passed through life without doing good: and who, 
unexpectedly surprised by death, is sent to appear before the 
tribunal of the Sovereign Judge.” 








Poetry. 


LINES 
On the Death of a Shipwrecked Brother. 


Sad was the hour when for the sea 
My Willie left his home! 

The day was bright with spring’s delight, 
But round my heart was gloom: 

I thought on ocean’s perils wild, 
The changes too of years: 

That waters wide should us divide 

‘ Forever, were my fears. 


I see him asat parting, now; 
His calm and manly air; 

His eye that glowed, no tear bestowed, 
Yet sorrow still was there; 

@e grasped me warmly by the hand, 
He murmured but my name, 

The words were few at our adieu, 
For words we could not frame. 


The wind blows freshly from the sea, 
A ship is off the shore ; 

But ah! I know no breeze will blow 
To waft poor Willie o’er. 

Full low on ocean’s bed he lies, 
Above the billow’s play ; 

The waters wide will us divide 
Until the judgment day. 


SERENADE. 


“ What gentle music wakens me, 
And murmurs in my ear ? 

Oh mother! see! who can it be, 
At this late hour, so near ?” 


“I hear no sound, no form I see; 
Sink to thy rest so mild; 

No serenade comes now to thee, 
Thou poor and sickly child !” 


“It was no music born of earth 
That made my heart so light: 

Oh mother! ’twas the angels’ song 
That summoned me—Good night!” 











— 
— 














YOUTH’S COMPANION—VOL. XXI, 
Bound, in different styles of binding, may now be had at this 
office. Price $1, or $1,25. Also, a few copies of previous Vols. 
{> PAPERS FOR SABBATH SCHOOLS.—Half a Cents 
piece.—Odd Numbers of the Yourn’s Companion, for severtl 


years back—very suitable for Rewards for good behaviour and 


correct lessons in Sabbath Schools—may be had for Fifty 
Cents a hundred, 
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